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of maps and views of London in Shakespeare's time. They include, 
also, a valuable series of drawings of Elizabethan theatres, inside 
and out, and of later attempts to reproduce what is now believed 
to be the Elizabethan stage. They would have gained in value 
if they had each of them been dated, and if the sources had been 
carefully indicated. Apparently the lower of the two drawings 
facing page 200 is modern, and therefore without authority. 

Brastdek Matthews. 



ME. SHAW'S NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS. 

Despite the cloud of controversial and expository dust which 
he has managed to raise along the highways of criticism, there is 
really only one authentic way of regarding Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
It is as otiose to view .him as a dazzling and unscrupulous, though 
somewhat perturbing, mountebank, as it is to consider him a 
prophet and philosopher whose every dictum is to be accepted 
absolutely au serieux. He has generously given us his conception 
of the " quintessential " Ibsen, and of the essential Wagner: well, 
the essential and quintessential Shaw is not a more recondite 
being than is either of the two masters whom Mr. Shaw himself 
has so elaborately exposed. We all know that he has derived infi- 
nite joy from a knowledge of the fact that he is very widely re- 
garded, among a class of persons whom he quite honestly de- 
spises, as being somewhat in the same case as his Andrew Under- 
shaft in "Major Barbara," of whom the excellent Lady Brito- 
mart observes that he is " always most clever and unanswerable 
when he is defending nonsense and wickedness." That is a concep- 
tion of himself which Mr. Shaw is far from averse to fostering, 
and it suggests, for all who care to apply it, the key to a just and 
verifiable apprehension of him. Mr. Shaw is an Irishman of intel- 
lect — an enormously significant condition. His intellectual proc- 
esses are colored by imagination, while his imagination is tem- 
pered and constrained by a quality of intellect that is at once pep- 
tonizing and astringent. He is at bottom a poet, a man of amaz- 
ing intensity and sensitiveness of feeling; but he is also a moralist 
with an insatiable and inextinguishable sense of comedy: a more 
painfully and utterly inharmonious blend of characteristics than 
which it would be difficult to conceive. It follows, quite simply 
and as a matter of course, that Mr. Shaw is forced into a nervous 
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and fidgety dread of parody or derision ; he is mortally afraid that 
we will accuse him of taking himself with an excess of seriousness, 
or that we will burlesque him. Therefore, he is perpetually en- 
gaged in forestalling us by obligingly burlesquing himself. Hence 
his exuberant impertinence, his elaborate audacity, his heaven- 
storming insolence — in short, all that in him which scandalizes 
the conventional, enrages the unsympathetic, and distresses the 
candid friend. He would, doubtless, repudiate any such concep- 
tion of his activities as engagingly and effectively as he would 
controvert any other confident or positive approach to his tempera- 
mental habits, and with his usual ignorance of the fact that he is 
least prepossessing when he is most airily and blithely self- 
conscious. 

He was never more obviously and completely himself than in 
his latest published production: the new volume of plays* which 
contains his "John Bull's Other Island," "How He Lied to 
Her Husband," and "Major Barbara," all composed within the 
last three years. The first two have been played in America, the 
last only in England. 

" How He Lied to Her Husband " is, as he points out in one of 
the prefatory notes with which the volume is accompanied, a piece 
d'occasion, written to fill an immediate and actual theatrical de- 
mand. He has printed it, he observes, " as a sample of what can 
be done with even the most hackneyed stage framework by filling it 
in with an observed touch of actual humanity instead of with 
doctrinaire romanticism." " Nothing in the theatre," he goes 
on, "is staler than the situation of husband, wife and lover, or 
the fun of knockabout farce. I have taken both, and got an 
original play out of them, as anybody else can, if only he will 
look about him for his material instead of plagiarizing ' Othello ' 
and the thousand plays that have proceeded on Othello's romantic 
assumptions and false point of honor." Admittedly a jeux 
d' esprit, this barefaced and indubitably " original " little farce is 
as preposterously veracious and as immensely telling as anything 
that he has done, trifle though it is; and it is full, as always with 
him, of vivid and irresistible divinations of character. 

In " Major Barbara " (which has not yet been seen on the stage 
in this country) he is very nearly at his best. He is here, as he so 

*"John Bull's Other Island"; "How He Lied to Her Husband"; 
" Major Barbara." By Bernard Shaw. New York : Brentano's. 1907. 
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seldom fails to be, exquisitely and inexhaustibly amusing, and his 
unflagging sense of character is constantly in evidence. What 
could be, for example, more graphic and complete than this por- 
trait of Lady Britomart Under shaft: "... a woman of fifty 
or thereabouts, well dressed and yet careless of her dress ; well bred, 
and quite reckless of her breeding; well mannered, and yet ap- 
pallingly outspoken and indifferent to the opinions of her inter- 
locutors; amiable and yet peremptory, arbitrary and high-tempered 
to the last bearable degree, and withal, a very typical managing 
matron of the upper class, treated as a naughty child until she 
grew into a scolding mother, and finally settling down with 
plenty of practical ability and worldly experience, limited in the 
oddest way with domestic and class limitations, conceiving the 
universe exactly as if it were a large house in Wilton Crescent, 
though handling her corner of it very effectively on that assump- 
tion. . . ." 

And how delicious is her passage with Barbara and Undershaft 
concerning the discussion of religion : 

"Beally, Barbara, you go on as if religion were a pleasant 
subject." 

Undershaft : " I do not find it an unpleasant subject, my dear. 
It is the only one that capable people really care for." 

Lady Britomart (looking at her watch) : " Well, if you are 
determined to have it, I insist on having it in a proper and respect- 
able way. Charles, ring for prayers." 

In " Major Barbara " Mr. Shaw has been charged with deriding 
the methods of the Salvation Army, an accusation which he em- 
phatically and categorically denies in his preface. On the con- 
trary, he says, he upholds many of its essential methods, and he 
likes the spirit in which its crusades are undertaken. The lesson 
of the play — for here, as always, Mr. Shaw is first the inveterate 
and passionate moralist, then the maker of drama — is that the Sal- 
vation Army " is the accomplice of the distiller and the dynamite- 
maker [since it is obliged to accept their money in order that it 
may carry on its work — as one of its officers says, "they would 
take money from the devil himself and be only too glad to get it 
out of his hands and into God's "] ; that they can no more escape 
one another than they can escape the air they breathe; that there 
is no salvation for them through personal righteousness, but only 
through the redemption of the whole nation from its vicious, lazy, 
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competitive anarchy." Or, as Barbara says in the play, in one of 
those passages of singular eloquence in which Mr. Shaw betrays 
the poet of whom he is lurkingly ashamed: "My father shall 
never throw it in my teeth again that my converts were bribed 
with bread. I have got rid of the bribe of bread. I have got rid 
of the bribe of heaven. Let God's work be done for its own sake : 
the work He had to create us to do because it cannot be done except 
by living men and women. When I die, let him be in my debt, 
not I in his; and let me forgive him as becomes a woman of my 
rank." 

Cusins [her betrothed, who has accepted a partnership in her 
father's cannon and gunpowder business, with her approval] : 
" Then the way of life lies through the factory of death ?" 

Barbara: "Yes, through the raising of hell to heaven and of 
man to God, through the unveiling of an eternal light in the Val- 
ley of the Shadow." 

" John Bull's Other Island " is a picture of the Ireland of to-day 
in its relation to the England of to-day. It is an Ireland, as some 
one has well said, " for the moment no longer in revolt, an ap- 
peased, but still apprehensive creature, with a mouth full of well- 
meant and ill-considered remedies, trying to purr itself into de- 
tachment and content." The play is in nothing more striking than 
in the astonishing impartiality with which Mr. Shaw presents, 
throughout, the standpoint of his extremely diverse characters: 
the standpoint of the egregious Englishman, Broadbent, with his 
enormous and incredible stupidity ; of Larry Doyle, the disaffected 
Irishman ; of Peter Keegan, the gentle and lovable idealist. It is 
precisely this impartiality, this lack of preference, which per- 
plexes many who see in this curiously fascinating and subtly 
veracious drama nothing but an indication that Mr. Shaw's sym- 
pathy with so many divergent points of view is satisfactory evi- 
dence that he has no view of his own ! 

In these two more substantial plays, as always, Mr. Shaw makes 
it plainer than ever, as has already been said, that he is first the 
determined moralist, the servant of his profoundly passionate 
convictions ; then the architect of what happens to be their vehicle : 
in this case, satiric and imaginative drama. But scarcely less 
notable is the demonstration which is here furnished of that 
other inconvenient and embarrassing fact which Mr. Shaw is 
at such elaborate pains, when he is on his guard, to conceal : the 
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fact that he is, au fond and incurably, a poet. Hear him, as a 
concluding example, in Peter Keegan's response to Broadbent's 
question as to what heaven is like in his dreams (after Broadbent 
has described it as appearing to him " a sort of pale blue satin 
place, with all the pious old ladies in our congregation sitting as 
if they were at a service; and there was some awful person in the 
study at the other side of the hall ") : " In my dreams," rejoins 
the unfrocked priest, "it is a country where the State is the. 
Church, and the Church the people: three in one and one in 
three. It is a commonwealth in which work is play and play is 
life: three in one and one in three. It is a temple in which the 
priest is the worshipper, and the worshipper the worshipped : three 
in one and one in three. It is a godhead in which all life is 
human and all humanity divine: three in one and one in three. 
... It is, in short, the dream of a madman." Any one who 
can write like that may not, I submit, be satisfactorily catalogued 
without some rather anxious and scrupulous deliberation. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



"SISTER CARRIE."* 

Quite apart from its intrinsic merit as a work of literary art, 
" Sister Carrie " has, for the discriminating, in a marked degree 
the special interest which any writer's first novel possesses in 
proportion to the peculiarly individual power it may show as a 
promise for the future. In this, Mr. Dreiser's book is especially 
noteworthy, since rarely has a new novelist shown so singular 
a power of virile earnestness and serious purpose with unusual 
faculty of keenly analytic characterization and realistic paint- 
ing of pictures. His people are real people; he compels you to 
know them as he knows them, to see the scenes amid which they 
move as he sees them. He shows absolute sincerity, he plays you 
no tricks; he is rigidly uncompromising, he scorns to tamper 
with the truth as he knows it, he refuses any subterfuges or 
weak dallying with what, to him at least, are the crucial facts 
of life. One may not always accept his philosophy fully and 
without reserve, but he himself believes in it. That is the general 
impression the book creates, and he possesses, therefore, a com- 
pelling individuality which is bound to make its mark. 

" Sister Carrie." A norel. By Theodore Dreiser. New York: B. W. 
Dodge & Company. 



